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inhabitant, were he really the greatest man of this great city. After finding out
where our places were to be, we passed into the reception-room; and our names
being announced, the Lord Mayor331 met me and shook hands with me, close by
the door; introducing me also to the Lady Mayoress, whom (as she will never
hear what I think of her) I shall be bold to call a short and ugly old Jewess.
As for his lordship, he is a tall, hard-looking, white-headed old Jew, of plain
deportment, but rather hearty than otherwise in his address. He said little to
me, except that I must hold myself in readiness to respond to a toast which
he meant to give; and though I hinted that I would much rather be spared,
he showed no signs of mercy.

There are two reception-rooms, or one large one, connected by folding-
doors; and, though in an old style, they are very handsome apartments, with
carved cielings [sic] and walls, and at each end a magnificent fire-place of
marble, ornamented with wreaths of flowers and foliage, and other sculpture.
Both rooms were crowded with guests, principally, I suppose, city-magnates
with their wives or daughters; and, [147] however it may have happened, I
must own that I saw here more comeliness of womankind than I have before
seen in England. I soon met with Mr. S. C. Hall, who introduced me to all the
noted people he knew. The only one I had heard of before was the Rev. Mr.
Gleig,332 Chaplain General of the Army; a tall, rather stern-looking, military
man of God, in clerical attire. Mrs. Hall was likewise present, and it was ar-
ranged that we were to sit together. The company consisted of about three
hundred; and at a given signal, we all found our way into an immense hall
(called, I know not why, the Egyptian Hall, though its architecture is classic)
brilliantly lighted, and presenting quite a splendid spectacle, when all the tables
were full. A band (but Mrs Hall said the music was very bad) played in-
spiringly; and truly there were all the circumstances and accompaniments of a
stately feast. There was a cross-table, and two others (at one of which I sat)
extending along the length of the hall.

The first thing produced, after a blessing had been asked, was, of course,
turtle-soup, of which everybody was allowed to help themselves twice, or, no
doubt, as many times as they chose, and could get it. Being not very fond of
turtle-soup, I took it only once, although it must be supposed to [be] better
(such a civic dainty as this) at the Lord Mayor's table than [148] anywhere
else. With the soup was taken a small sip of rum-punch, in a very little tum-
bler. The rest of the dinner was catalogued upon a bill of fare, printed within
a border of gold and green on delicate white paper, and was very good, and
of variety enough, though not better than those given by the Mayors of Liver-
pool, or perhaps, those [by] the landlords of American Hotels. I do not remem-
ber eating anything but some red mullets, some potted ptarmigan, and some
stewed mushrooms; and I have often enjoyed a mutton-chop (or, in my vege-
table days, some roasted potatoes and salt) as much as I did these delicacies.
The dishes were all put upon the table, and helped 1>y guests at the table; an